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“Siz, f Bradford, Sept. 5th, 1825. 
THOUGH my reply to Mr. Heinekin’s remarks on my answer to 
hisleeture will not appear as soon as I wished, yet the ful- 
filment of my promise is as speedy as my avocations and 
unity would conveniently admit. J! shall waste no 
words in introductory remarks, but proceed at once to my 
observations on such paragraphs as appear to me to relate 
tothe subject in dispute, viz. “‘ The evidence of a divine 
intendance exhibited in the works of Nature and the 

its of the world.” 

Notwithstanding the explanation given by Mr. H. in the 
sth paragraph of his remarks, I am still unable to fix any 
other meaning to the phrase, ‘‘ Infidel in practice,” than 
that“ vice is the proper practice of the infidel.” What 
- Meaning can be attached to the phrase unless it is inferred 
that the theory of the infidel world, if reduced to practice, 
produce vice?-what is the practice of the mechanic but 
the application of his theory to create machinery or its pro- 
duce? We do not call navigation the application of the 
theory of chemistry, nor land surveying the result of the 
theory.of: hydraulics..--We naturally suppose, that drunk- 
entess is the practice of the drunkard, and adultery and 
lormieation of the sensual debauchee—Indeed, the expla- 
nation givea by Mr. H. in this paragrapb, instead of remo- 
ving, the imputation, gives additional force to the inference 
previously drawn; for, though he says, he ** would be far 
irom asserting that there is a necessary connection between 
taiidelity and Vice,” yet he has * no hesitation in maintain- 
ng that infidelity is highly favourable to the growth of 
vee, andcan hurdly failof producing it, if the mind has 
c well cultivated by education, and the passions are 
weatrained by: the suggestions of prudence.” No proof 
. ‘ctPpimted and Pablished by R. Carlile, 135, Fleet Street. 
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of this proposition is offered; and I should be justified by 
a merely opposite assertion, but I will attempt a brief set. 
tlement of the question, whether religion, (meaning thereby 
a belief in the existence of an omnipotent being and a state 
of future rewards and punishment at his disposal,) or, inf- 
delity, (by which term we understand, a disbelief of such 
an existence and state,) be the most favourable to the 
growth of vice, by which word I mean that mode of con- 
duct, which tends to produce the greatest misery to the in- 
dividual, and consequently to society. Virtue, of course, 
will signify that which produces the greatest happiness. It 
will not, 1 presume, be denied, that every one invariably 
seeks his own happiness, it being his interest to do so, and 
whenever he fails in the attainment, he does so, from his ig- 
norance of the means requisite for the purpose; and it con- 
sequently follows, that knowledge is the grand desideratum 
of mankind. He is the wisest man, who chooses the best 
ends, and the best means to secure those ends. In short 
“knowledge is power.” So far then the believer and un- 
believer are upon a level; but bere the difference between 
them commences.— The unbeliever having no hopes or 
fears from any rewards or punishments after death, will mo- 
del his actions so as to generate as much pleasurable sen- 
sation as possible; will be virtuous in proportion to his 
knowledge, as virtue is that which will make him happy, 
and vice that which will render him miserable. He will 
never be vicious, but when he is mistaken in the means con- 
ducive to happiness. What will be the conduct of the be- 
liever? We will first take the believer in the existence of 
a deity and a future state of rewards and punishments, 
unassisted by revelation, and afterwards constder the 
Christian believer.—From the appearances in nature the 
Theist cannot infer what actions will be pleasing oF dis- 
pleasing “to the deity.—Pain and want are frequently the 
lot of men whose actions are, by us, regarded as benefi- 
cial to mankind, and wealth and pleasure are often bestow- 
ed upon men whose actions are injurious to multitudes, 
and whose passions involve whole nations in calamity. 
Excruciating agony afflicts the infant, which cannot have 
deserved the slightest misery, and the monster who lives 00 
the spoil of the indigent, and jests at théir woes, rolls 1 
splendour and power.—From such appearances as these 
the Theist is placed in the greatest uncertainty, as to what 
actions will be regarded with approbation or displeasure by 
the omnipotent dispenser of future rewards and punisbmen!s. 
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The very doubt which hangs upon his mind as to the bene- 
geence of his deity, he is compelled to recoil from with 
terror, and be regards the slightest imputation upon bis 
goodness as a crime of extraordinary magnitude.—He lauds 
the benevolence of the deity to the skies; while he trem- 
bles with the deepest apprehension, when he approaches the 
boundary between the present aud future. Were the un- 
kaown future always to operate upon his imagination in 
full force, it would, be impossible for the Theist to retain 
his senses. All is dark, dreary, and unfathomable, replete 
with terror and apprehended torment. From what can 
the Theist infer that he shall be happy in the next world ? 
From the mercy of the deity ? Where are his grounds of 
reliance? Experience here is no clue to the dispensations 
of an incomprehensible almighty being, and the expecta- 
tions we derive from the contemplation of one, whose ac- 
tions are governed by principles inconceivable to us, and 
who possesses ubiquity and absolute and unlimited power, 
are fear and agonizing anxiety. —In order to serve this 
being most effectually the Theist will be able to invent no 
mode but unbounded devotion, utter prostration and humi- 
liation of himself at his shrine ; and as proofs of his firm at- 
tachment, he will be led to practise self-denial and bodily 
auslerities, because these will be supposed to be the most 
disinterested marks of his regard, but the adoption of plea- 
surable actions though useful, would be open to the suspicion 
of being performed for the sake of the pleasure. He would 
also feel it his duty to regard with abhorrence the unbe- 
liever .as.an object of the deity’s displeasure, and per- 
seculion (if he had power) would be the next result of 
the Theist’s religion. The motives of the Theist to actions 
detrimental to the happiness of himself as well to that of 
mankind in general, and consequently favourable to vice, 
might be proved to be almost infinite, from the numerous 
Sources of. mischief which are the consequences of Natural 

gion or Theism, but to those, who are desirous of seeing 

‘Subject handled in a clear and satisfactory manner, I re- 
commend the ‘‘ Analysis of the Influence of Natural Religion 
on the Temporal Happiness of Mankind” by PhilipBeauchamp, 
~ 68 Work, which comprises in 140 pages the most exqui- 
site logieal. argument, and ought to be in the possession of 
Very person who aspires to the reputation of a correct rea- 
ame theological subjects. 1 should be extremely happy 
os an analysis of the influence of revealed religion on 
~~» § temporal happiness executed by the same masterly 
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hand? To’ return to the subject. ‘I will now investigate 
the ‘motives Which fre likely to affect the Christian and for 
thi¥ ptitpose it will be necessary to exainine some of the 
srodtient precepts and examples contained in the Old and 
NeéwTestament. Of the decalogue, the first four com- 
mandrients direct the performance of nothing that is useful 
to’ man, nor the abstaining from any thing that is hurtful to 
him; and the restraining precept, contained in the fourth, 
is not only useless, but in many cases mischievous, and in 
some if taken literally, is utterly impossible to be kept. 
The fifth is too vague and indeterminate for practice, for no 
man or woman ought to be honoured, whose conduct is 
vicious, in whatever relation he or she may stand to us. 
The four next precepts have a beneficial tendency, but they 
are so notoriously the growth of social relations even ina 
very rude state of society, that they are absurd as making 
part of a divine revelation. The tenth forbids the indul- 
gence of a desire of my neighbour’s wife or property, and 
if this precept could have been rendered efficient, the com- 
mands “thou shalt not commit adultery,” and ‘ thou shalt 
not steal,” would have been nugatory. The whole of the 
decalogue is a collection of negative directions, and recom- 
ménds the practice of no one virtue. The four last books 
of the Pentateuch abound with institutions and precepts; 
and among the vast number of both, it is remarkable how 
few are really calculated for the benefit of society. The 
aim of the legislator seems to have been to heap advantages 
ona small portion of the Jews, at the expense of the mul- 
titade. Ishall not stop to particularize the absurdity aud 
injustice of many of the laws laid down by Moses; but I 
think it must strike the most superficial reader, how much 
the penalties attached to their violation are almost invaria- 
bly made to augment the wealth of the priesthood ander 
the names of sin offerings trespass, offerings, &c. The end 
of an enlightened legislator (and who can surpass the 
deity in wisdom ?) ought to be the greatest happiness and 
‘advantage of the greatest number of his people. But every 
one will readily perceive that the Jewish Lawgiver’s atten- 
tious are ever turned with criminal partiality to the leviti- 
éal priesthood, The immense mass of property said to be 
extracted from the people for the performance of the cere- 
moties’of the worship of Jehovah, is incredible ; but allow- 
ing the statement to be true, the privations of the bulk of 
the Jews in farnishing means for these institutions, and the 
sapport'of one entirely unproductive tribe, must have been 
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extreme, and easily accounts for the various rebellions and 
commotions among them.) I will passou to the celebrated 
sermon on the mount as being supposed to comprise. the 
substance of the morality and precepts taught by Jesus,-— 
Some of the precepts and exhortations are of an exeellent 
pature, but others are impracticable and foolish as well as 

rnicious.—-It would extend this article to a much greater 
length than will be convenient, to enumerate more than a 
small part of the datter sort; but the following quotations 
will serve to bear me out.in my assertion, “ Resist not evil, 
but whoever. shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also.” . If any man will sue thee at law, and 
take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also.” “ And 
whoever shall. compel thee to goa mile, go with him twain.” 
“ Give to him thatasketh of thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn thou not away.” ‘* Love your enemies, 
bless them that:curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for.them that despitefully use and persecute you.” 
“Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shall drink, nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on, 
Inone place Jesus is made to say ‘think not that I am 
come to send peace.on earth ; I came not to send peace but 
asword; for | am come to set a man at variance against 
his father ;, and the daughter against her mother, and. the 
daughter in law. against her mother in law. And a man’s 
foes shall.be, they of his own household.” And in another 
place, he declares, that unless a man hate his father and 
mother; wife and children and brothers and sisters be can- 
hot be his disciple. If we are told that we are not to un- 
derstand these sentences literally, by what ruleare we to inter- 
pretthem? It may bealso objected to me, that I take no no- 
liee.of those commands and injunctions that tend to benefit 
mankind,, I answer, that whatever number of these there 
maybe; it does not at all detractfrom the force of the propo- 
sition | am supporting, that religion is favourable to the 
stowth of vice, fer so long as useless pernicious and con- 
tradictory dogmas contribute so great a share in the gener- 
al mass, the result of them must be uncertainty and debase- 
meat in. the mind of the professing, and believing Christian. 
Besides, we must. take into the account of Christianity the 
necessary and. indispensable overwhelming coercion of mind 
implied in the sentence “he that believeth shall be. saved, 
and he that believeth not shall be damned ;” thereby ma- 
ne itimperative.on the poor hesitating proselyte, what- 
*F appearances, may suggest to him, to prostrate his facul- 
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ties, to the, adoption of certain, truth. .Does he feel the 
least doubt, perdition is the necessary Consequence. He js 
hat allowed to use bis reason, for that would probably en- 
sure his damnation, by undermining, his faith, Besides alj 
this; the simple believer is not sure.that bis belief will pro- 
cure his salvation, for, in, another part of the gospels he is 
told that if aman be not born again of water and the spi- 
rit, he cannot enter the kingdom of God, so that without 
being made a new creature his belief, about which so much 
is said, and upon which so great a stress is laid, is of no use 
to him. How can a religion like this tend to produce any 
good, when the salvation of mankind is made to. depend on 
an incomprehensible creed, and a feeling. made up of pas- 
sionand enthusiasm? We will now turn to the example ex- 
hihited by some of the men, who are, represented in the 
scriptures as favourites of the deity of the Jews and Chris- 
tians. What is there to admire in the conduct of Abraham, 
who was twice guilty of a deliberate falsehood and behaved 
in a most cruel manner to Hagar and Ishmael, the one his 
concubine and the other his oldest son? The great act, 
which is held up to us for.our reverential admiration, is 
what no sane man would be foolish enough to imitate. “He 
believed that the deity required a sacrifice of a beloved 
child, and, had he not been restrained, he would actually 
have cut Isaac’s throat; and this was counted to him-for 
righteousness. Can there be a stronger proof of the de- 
basement of man, than that one could be found to attempt, 
and the votaries of religion to applaud, such an act? ona 
Similar occasioh, repeated the falsehood of Isaac his father, 
and his son Jacob, who was an especial favourite of the 
deity,.was a liarto his father and a swindler to his brother. 
The task would be endless to mark with reprobation the 
actions of the select worthies mentioned in the sacred vol- 
ame. Whatcan be more revolting than the deeds of Moses 
who (instructed by a deity who hardened the heart of Pha- 
raoh, and destroyed all the first born of the Egyptiavs in 4 
single night for the sins of Pharaoh,) murdered so many 
thousands of men, women and children of different nations; 
because they did not worship a god of whom they knew 
nothing, but by his people’s cruelties? Joshua’s actions 
were worthy a pupil of the meek Moses. Samuel is a pre- 
cious specimen of the priesthood, and David of pious kiogs- 
It would. be difficult to point out one single praiseworthy 
deed, of this.“ man after God’s own heart,” in the whole 
course of the history wherein he is, mentioned, but many of 
them deserve the severest censure though none but his con: 
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duct to Uriah seems to have been marked by the displea- 
sure of Jehovah ; and what is the punishment appropriated 
toit? a pestilence among his subjects who were not culpable! 
Such is the morality enforced by the examples of holy men! 
How can it be possible that virtue should grow out ofia 
belief in a religion where the precepts are of sucha’ mixt 
nature, good, bad, contradictory, absurd and indecent. 
What can be more “‘ favourable to the growth of vice,” than 
to represent, as the chosen of the Deity, men whose con- 
duct bas been fraught witb deceit, rapine, cruelty, debauch- 
ery and murder ? Having treated this part of the subject 
at much greater length than I intended, I shall shortly dis- 
miss it, and shall say nothing of the apparent contradictions 
and incredible stories contained in the books of the Old and 
New Testaments, as my business is merely with its tenden- 
ey to produce virtue or vice. ‘The vices of the unbeliever 
will only happen in consequence of his ignorance ; for if he 
were ‘igi aware, that misery is the sure attendant of 
vice; he would not practice vice therefore, as I before ob- 
served, knowledge would be a certain remedy for the evil; 
but knowledge would be little of a corrective to the 
evil propensities of the believer, whose notions of the 
deity lead him to infer that an assent to certain mys- 
lerious dogmas are absolutely requisite to ensure his 
fature happiness and that such assent will alone be 
sufficient, though ‘he may have been a scourge to society. 
There is another absurd contradictory and evidently mis- 
chievous tenet held by Christians and fortified by an exam- 
ple, namely, that by repentance, a sinner, be he ever so 
vile, may be saved at the last hour, of which the thief on 
theeross is an instance, so that the most infamous scoun- 
drel that ever adorned a gibbet, may, without a single’ soli- 
lary good deed, secure an eternity of happiness. Of how 
many enormities has not this last mentioned doctrine, ( which 
ls equivalent to offering a premium for vice) been the parent? 
come to the sixth paragraph. oe 
a Mr. A. here produces two latin quotations from Cicero’s 
treatise concerning the God’s,” the meaning of which is 
as follows: “For there have been philosophers, who 
have thought in their mind that the Gods had no manage- 
ment of human affairs. Of whom, if that opinion be true, 
a piety can there be? what sauctity 2 what religion ? 
iety towards the gods being removed, I know not if even 
: lity, and the society of mankind, and the excellent vir- 
€ Justice would not be altogether taken away,” and to Vel- 
elus, Ido not think that you, Velleius, are like other epicu- 
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reans; (whoare ashamed of the words of Epicurus), to whom 
he ;deelares, that he does not truly understand any good 
which can be separated from the delicate and obscene plea- 
sures.; allof which he indeed, (w2thout a blush*) expressly 
discourses of... Though Epicurus, as well as other ancient 
philosophers, was ignorant of the sciences which are the 
most important in our times; yet it seems to me, notwith- 
standing Cicero’s censure of his doctrines, which J suspect he 
has not represented fairly, that Epicurus hadas much know- 
jJedge as made him an honour to the times in which he lived. 
By some he is said to have taught that pleasure was the 
chief good, and by others it is said that he placed the sum. 
mumbonum in the tranquility of the mind. I believe both 
accounts, and that when fairly understood, they both have 
the same meaning. JHis life, which was that of a moralist, 
was an excellent commentary on the doctrine he taught, 
and proved him a true philosopher. 1 am surprized that 
any man who isa Christian Monotheist and advocates the ne- 
cessary ofa belief in future rewards and punishments should 
quote Ciceroin his favor, who though an unquestionably 
great orator, knew little (almost nothing) of the science ol 
astronomy, was completely ignorant of geology and chem- 
istry, and consequently of pbysics in general, and was him- 
self really a sceptic as will be seen by the following passage 
quoted from his epistles, book 6, when writing to Zorquatus 
he says, “* Sed bec consolatio levis est; illa gravior, qua te 
uti spero; ego certe utor. Nee enim dum ero, angar ulla 
re, cum omni-vacem culpa; et si non ero, sensu omnino 
carebo,” in English, “‘ butthereisanother and a far higher con- 
solation, which I hope is your Support, as it is certainly 
mine. For so long as] shall preserve my innocence, | 
will never, whilst I exist, be anxiously disturbed at any 
event that may happen; and if I shall cease to exist, all 
sensibility must cease with me.” What. could Epicurus 
have said that would have been more Epicurean? | 
-I come next to the 7th paragraph and my reply to it will 
comprize also the 8th, 9th, and 10th paragraphs. | think 
it completely unphilosophical to infer more than experience 
and analogy in the works of nature, or any other works, 
warrant and | will again take the watch which has suited 
Mr, H.’s purpose so well. I infer from its construction, that 
it had amaker. This I gather from experience and analogy ; 
not because [ saw that particular watch go through the 
process of making; but, because I have been in workshops 
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where I have seen different sorts of machinery preparing 
and applied to purposes similar to those of the movements in 
a wateh’;-and though’ I’ have never beheld the process of 
reparing every individual part; yet having observed ‘the 
result, when the whole was completed, { fee] no hesitation 
in believing’the fact of its making. 1 might go to China 
and there ‘see a sort of machinery completely new to me; 
yet, from what I had seen and known of machinery at 
home; I'should directly infer it to be the work of a machi- 
nist. Inthe caseof living animals, the case is extremely 
diferent we have not the slightest knowledge of the 
making of any single being, and had watches derived their 
existence from generation or vegetation, we should have had 
no more tight to conclude that the first watch was made by 
an unknown incomprehensible being, than we have that such 
i being made the first man and woman. ‘The savage, who 
found the watch, was notso unphilosophbical in his reason- 
ing, as Mr. H. wishes to infer. Until experience or analogy 
had taught him that its movements were caused by some 
being foreign to and distinct from itself, he had uo right to 
conclude’ otherwise than he did. Had an oyster and a 
wateh been*placed before him at once, and both equally new 
objects'to him, how would it be possible for him to deter- 
mine thatithe oyster exhibited greater ingenuity in its con- 
iriwance; than the watch ? If he referred the cause of either 
of them'to @ being superior to himself, he would doubtless 
choose:the watch as exhibiting marks of greater skill. For 
though aman perfectly acquaitted with the mechanism of 
a wateh ‘can easily account for its movements, yet it is rather 
tard'to'charge the poor savage with stupidity ; because he 
cannot draw the same inference, when he has not a single 
— the requisite knowledge. In the case of man,| will, 
meee sake of argument, admit that there may be beings 
ra sg witnessed the creation or making of man; and to 
Siena € process may appear quite easy, and the proof of 
commencement of his existence as evident to them as 
pre vs toa watch maker; but without such infor- 
jin tom such a ‘witness, as may. satisfy my mind, why 
» like the poor savage, be ridiculed and derided for my 
Po aw by beings who do not possess an atom of intelli- 
mite more than myself? In the 9th para- 
; oh Hi. bas been very liberal of his sarcasms upon 
Stteture Philosopher, whom, on my having assumed as 
pe » the'nameof the foynder of that philosophy, be 
Pposes me to represent. But as sarcasm is no t of 
: Sé part 0 
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argument, I shall not notice it at present, any further thag 
to remind Mr. H. of avery homely proverb, which recom. 
mends, no one to throw stones who possesses glass windows, 
Though he disputes that matter and motion can produce 
the appearance in nature, yet it will be beyond Mr. H.’s 
power to point out one single fact, wherein matter and motion 
are, unconcerned, or where they are not the sole 
agents ; and as to asserting, that matter and motion are 
only instruments in the bands of an almighty incompre- 
hensible being, it is assuming the point in dispute. Some- 
thing must be eternal. Why may not matter in motion be 
this self-existent eternal being? Many divines embarrassed 
with the theory of thecreation of matter out of nothing, have 
admitted their belief in its eternal existence, but contend for 
the necessity of an intelligent being to account for its orderly 
arrangement, Did nothing but order, harmony and beauty 
pervade the universe, there would ¢hen be no proof of the 
existence of such a being ; for the whole might arise from a 
principle of order in matter itself, but when disorder, discord 
and deformity make up so great a portion of the works of 
nature, it seems a far more probable hypothesis to refer the 
whole to the operation of a general unintelligent principle 
pervading and directing it. It has frequently been laid 
down asthe height of absurdity to suppose an infinite suc- 
cession of finite causes and effects, but the absurdity will 
diminish considerably on a close examination of the propo- 
sition couched in the supposition. Every thing which is finite 
or limited in its duration, we have been told, has a beginning 
and. au end ; and in the case of man, we will suppose every 
succeeding man to follow the birth of the. preceding at an 
interval of thirty years; but as thirty. years is only a finite 
portion of duration, it will follow they say, that no number 
of finite portions will ever amount to an infinity of duration, 
and that, let whatever number of men, we choose, to have 
successively existed, yet as the portion of time the life of one 
would occupy, would be finite, the duration of the existence 
of the whole would also be finite, for no number of finites 
can make an infinite. This argument has bad considerable 
reliance placed upon it from the apparent dilemma iD which 
it involves the hypothesis of an infinite succession of causes 
and effects; but we shall, I trust, get clear of both the horas. 
No one.will. deny that the possibility of men and women 
being generated from this time to eternity, because we can 
easily suppose that it may happen for 100 years forwards, 
and there is as little difficulty in extending the period to 
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ears. And-at the end of the latter period, shall we 
4nd ita’ whit less possible‘to conceive generation to proceed 
0’ Ay assignable périod? “Nay, conceive it (which is'as 
much Within the limit of ‘possibility as the first supposition’) 
tg have proceeded to the last limit that can be numbered, 
yet we see lo reson for saying that here successive gene- 
ration must Stop; in fact we feel that such an assertion 
would be absurd. Well, then, if it be possible that succes- 
ivegeneration may exist beyond any assignable period, it 
may éxist through eternity to: come, it may have existed 
thtough’a past eternity. There is no more difficulty in the 
one supposition than the other. Any hypothesis as to the 
production of animals by any changes or convulsions in the 
globe ate more conjectural than probable, and when reared, 
independent of facts, rest upon very sandy foundations, but 
the reasoning just insisted on, is as logical as metaphysics 
will allow. , 

J'am surprised that Mr. H. should represent matter as an 
inert substance, which possesses within itself neither form 
nor activity, when the discoveries of natural philosophers 
have proved that there is no part, but isin a state of activity ; 
that every partof matter isin motion; thatit is never, fora 
single instant, at rest; aud that motion is inseperably con- 
nected ‘with, and evidently one of its properties. Indeed, 
what is motion without matter? Nothing. Matter and 
notton,' Ihave no hesitation in affirming, though I may be 
sneered at, do to all appearance, arrange between them, the 
events ‘and circumstances of eternal ages, and the order and 
disorder of a boundiess universe, uniting in themselves both 
causes and effects ; both of them passive, yet both active, both 
insensible but neither’ as a whole intelligent. 

In'the 11th paragraph Mr. H. expresses his agrcement 
with''me in the proposition, that it is man’s interest to be 
tomy ge but be does not think that-he who understands 
interest best ‘is most virtuous, and asserts that the pros- 
Peat ete reward is a very important if not absolutely 
ines stimulus, even to a virtuous mind. He accuses 
well Inter polating a passage of his with the words “(fo a 

et constituted mind”) which he protestsagainst,asgiving an 
. irversion of theoriginal-text. He acquits me of an in- 
' interpolation, for which I feel obliged to him, as 
nibady as'farther from my intention than taking any un- 

Sovantage. But ‘on turning to the third paragraph of 


hy BS deetire, I find the following words. “ Zt ts, ‘say 


and ‘my tlosophers, «man’s present interest to be virtuous ; 


consciousness of acting right, is an ample reward 
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TO A WELL CONSTITUTED MIND.” And this position he.im- 
mediately attempts to disprove as a reference to his lecture 
will shes, and will fully justify my version of the text. And 
though be does not attempt to prove ‘ that the consciousness 
of integrity {to a well constituted mind) without the pros. 
pect of future reward would be an INsuffictent stimulus to 
virtuous conduct, yet he takes some pains to prove thatit is 
NOT sufficient, and I cannot yet distinguish the difference in 
the meaning, He says that there is au essential difference 
between requiring a stimudus to virtue, and being charmed 
with vice. To a person perfectly aware of. the advantages 
of virtue and the evil consequences of vice, the latter could 
have no charms for him, for the connexion would appear so 
inseperable that it would destroy all inclination that might 
Le produced by its inviting appearance. A. man passi- 
onately fond of fruit would not taste of the most luscious 
grapes, if he knew that the indulgence of his appetite would 
cause the amputation of a limb. Virtue, to a person pro- 
perly apprized of its great advantages, will appear so charm- 
ing, as to render any other stimulus unnecessary. 

In the 12th paragraph, Mr. H. appears to understand the 
word knowledge in a sense very different to that in which I 
use it. I do not look upon literature as synonimous with 
knowledge, nor think a person ignorant because he is jllite- 
rate. I think a man may bea great linguist or an eminent 
mathematician, and be very deficient in that sort of science 
which includes a correct knowledge of his own interest. - 
admit that literature and the sciences are calculated to 1- 
crease greatly both the mental and physical enjoyments of 
their possessors, but high, very high, attainments in them 
are notalways accompanied with a knowledge of the science 
of morals ; but when a man’s acquisitions include the whole, 
he will be a very useful and Leppy manindeed. He will be 
Virtuous in a very superior degree, and [ therefore maintain 
that virtue and knowledge are inseperable ; so also are vice 
aud ignorance; that the generality of believers meet death 
more with apprehension and fear than with hope and joy, 
Mr. H, says is a very. broad and bold assertion, bat directly 
contrary to history, observation and fact. 1 for my patt 
am periectly willing to abide by their decision. J ary 
read the history of Christian martyrs and confessors, aD® 
have also read of the martyrs and confessors of otber ‘2 
gions and those of no religion at all. And what does r 
whole prove? that the feelings of men and women may wl 
excited to any.pitch and by almost any means, [i the 
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aartytdom, of joyous death of a Christian is to be citedasa 
p00 of the strong hope’of''a future reward, I suppose that 
ihe hope of the poor wretch who throws himself beneath 
ike wheels of the car of the bloody and obscene Lingam of 
Hindostan, or that of the North American Savage, who 
sings under his torturés and insultingly defies the malice and 
ngenbity of his tormeutors, will be equally just and well 
founded. But amidst the thousands and tens of thousands | 
who have triamphed in the glorious prospect of future re- 
ward, the: millions of believers who cling to life with the 
tenacity of despair and die with doubt and apprehension, are 
thrown aside in the calculation. Religion is the offspring of 
feat, aud isinseperable from its parent. IfI take my argu- 
ment from history, observation, and facts, | am directly told 
to seperate christianity from its corruptions and the wicked 
factices Of bad men which Mr. H. says do not belong to or 
result from those exalted doctrines which breathe nothing 
butthe purest love to God and man. In my reply to the 
Sth paragraph, I shewed that these doctrines are not so pure 
in their breathings as is here asserted, and though especial 
regard’may be exhibited in them towards the deity, yet the 
happinéss ‘of man is clearly of very subordinate importance. 
But why ‘must I be compelled to take Christianity otherwise 
than I’find it; a mass of institutions, and practices, which 
have been the curse and degradation of mankind. Paga- 
vism, Mahometanism, Brahminism, nay every superstition, 
that ever ‘infested man would have nothing but excellent 
qualities ‘in it, if we take away all thatis vicious. Henbane 
would'most_probably be a'nourishing plant if its deleterious 
properties were extracted. Martyrdom itself provesnothing, 
but the sincerity and enthusiasm of the martyr, nay in some 
cases it will not prove even that, for some have fled from 
pr Hebe whom shame has brought back to the stake in 
Weaimaeanc.. lost reputation. Some men notoriously 
wise ave suffered martyrdom in the early ages of Christi- 
ny, tt being believed by great numbers, that it purged the 
pret all crime and was au immediate passport to im- 
a uity. And though it may be admitted that the pros- 


~§ ear reward did excite to martyrdom ; yet, in how 
Niies rae can it be proved that such prospect was an in- 
aaary 4, moral and virtuous life! The reader of “ Mid- 
Moshein, fee Inquiry” and the “ Ecclesiastical History of 
of danse will fiad my opinions supported by the record 


andisputed f, 
Mi acts. 


» Him his 13th paragraph says, “‘it really seems use- 
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déss,and in fact almost impossible, to reason with one, who 
can seemo beauty, vor order, nor design, nor beneficial tep- 
-denoy,; and but little of enjoyment and happiness either. jn 
the natural or the moral world,” &c. . Let:us not wistake 
one another. | am not aware that: my words will bear the 
infereace Mr. H.’s words imply. I.can see beauty, order, 
apparent design, &c. &c. but along with these I perceive 
deformity, disorder, -want of design, maleficent tendency, 
paimand misery ; and how can au impartial observer con- 
clude that their author is a being of infinite power and bene- 
volence? ‘* What can we reason but from what we know,” 
and such an inference is as unphilosophical, as would be 
that.of a courtier, who should declare his king to be full of 
kindness and beneficence, because the parasites of the palace 
revelled in luxury wrung from the toil and slavery of mil- 
lions. What have exceptions to a rule to do tn a system 
framed by an infinitely wise, and powerful being ? Checksand 
counterpoises to the man who is guided by experience and 
analogy seem tbe natural result of the action of matter upon 
matter, sometimes apparently, without design, as in storms, 
eruptions, inundations, &c., and at otber times designed by 
intelligence, as in the case of a clock or a steam engine. | 
am again very glad that the clock seemsas much to M. H.'s 
mind as the watch, and admit all-that be has said about it, 
as well as the steam engine, and. think they prove a great 
share of ingefiuity in the contriver, But even in these two 
vases, it is well known to those acquainted witb their his- 
tory, how little can be placed to the credit of design and 
bow much to that of mere accident. 

In the the 4th paragraph a reference is made to the ma- 
ebinery of the solar system, upon which 1 see no necessity 
for remark, except as to the observation that but for the wise 
contrivance of the centripetal and centrifugal forces, wild 
motion (one of the atomic deities) would, if unrestrained, 
necessarily hurry them all into the boundless regions . 
space. Are we not already there? if not, where are we: 
Having no experience upon the subject and no avalogy for 
a guide, | cannot, like Mr. H, take upon me to say what 
would be the consequence of the want of these two forces 
or of either of them, but if our system were really to 2" 
carried into the boundless regions of space, I should-be gla 
to’be informed how our situation would then differ from our 
present. I suppose the principal-difference would be as 10 
our revolution round the sun, but my experience tells me 
that!pious Optimists would clearly discover any situation to 
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bethe very best possible, it being, of course, contrived -by 
finite wisdom: The Pietist of the moon can doubtless de- 
moustrate the advantages which the inbabitants of the He- 
“here of that orb, which is always turned from the earth, 
enjoy from: the invariable nightly darkness which is the con- 
pee of the exact monthly motion of that satellite upon 

its axis. It issupposed by some astronomers that all the pla- 
netary satellites in our system are subject to the same law as 
our moon, and, if so, they will all have the like benefit of 
one hemisphere of each never facing its primary. While I 
am opow the subject of design I shall just notice that ana- 
tomistspoint out numerous parts in the construction of ani- 
mals which answer no purpose whatever; I shall merely 
mention one instance which every one will understand, the 
breasts and. nipples of the human male species. I have next 
tocomplain of a violent perversion both of my words and 
meaning, where Mr. H. says ‘* But when your correspon- 
dent, Leucippus, has asserted that a clock-maker would be 
ashamed of introducing checks and counterpoises to his 
machinery, he very cavalierly adds, I feel here no necessity 
forargument, and leave this paragraph, as I am sure it will 
beyto.its own confutation.” In referring to my answer to 
the.sixth paragraph of Mr. H.’s lecture (where he had said 
that “without the constant superintendence of infinite wis- 
dom; some of the most common agents in-nature would ac- 
qairesuch a predominating influence, as would involve the 
universal‘system in disorder and ruin”) I find my words to 
be wwhat has the all-wise creator so formed the world, that 
if left to itself it has a tendency to nothing but disorder and 
ruin? A clock maker would be asbamed if such a charge 
could.be established against bis work.” Now what is the 
obvious meaning of all this? Why that the clock maker 
would be ashamed if he could not leave his work without 


‘it@sfalling into disorder and ruin; not of introducing 


checks and counterpoises into the machinery. I am very 
willing to suppose that Mr. H.’s misrepresentation of my 
argument has been undesigned, but I cannot afford in this 
case ‘to be as generous as he professed to be in another, but 
Must insist upon retaining both my own words and my own 


. / Having-made these observations, I yet feel: no 


‘Récessity for argument, but am inclined to leave the field 


Whrout changing either the Moop or ¢ense of the verb 
Which Mr. H. has so liberally put into my mouth. 


" The two next paragraphs do not seem to require any ob- 


“vation after what I have alread y said; for though 1 may 
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be considered but.a poor natural. philosopher, the question 
as to the existence of evil ina system under the management 
ofan infinitely powerfal, wise, and good, being is still ansoly- 
ed, The remarks in the latter paragraph appear to be intend. 
ed toget rid of the difficulty with which miracles embarrass 
thesystem of revelation, by substituting the possible by pothesis 
of their being consistent with the general laws of nature. 

Not being a Cartesian, | feel no anxiety on seeing either 
the celebrated Frenchman or his system of vortices ridiculed, 
though, if it be similar to that contained in ‘ Philips’s theory 
of the universe “ ] must say it appears to me quite as proba- 
ble as Newtons famous theory of projectile and attractive 
forces.” Lam not aware that Mr, Frend has published any 
theory; though, I am of opinion that he has used unap- 
swerable arguments against the doctriue. of attraction as 
generally received. | 

I shalinow reply to the remaining paragraphs, and [ donot 
desire to offend Mr. H. when I say that | derived consider- 
able amusement from the perusal of the two first of them, 
ju the heat of argument, he seems to have forgotten his much 
iasisted upon doctrine-of future rewartds, which he has re- 
presented as so animating to the believer. _ If J am not under 
it mistake, these future rewards are synonpimons with the 
much desired and much vaunted Heaven of which so much 
has been written and so little understood. Suppose for an 
instant, that this Heaven, the object of the Christian’s wishes, 
the place where the wicked cease from troubling and where 
the weary are at rest, where sorrow and pain_ will never 
enter, but where there is nothing but unmixed ‘epjoy ment, 
to be a reality; it seems, from Mr, H.’s pleasant Jeers, 
that it isa place or a’state_ not worth seeking after. He 
bas no notion that a world without. earthquakes oF 
Storms, wars, pestilence or famine, religious corruption 
or moral darkness, sickness or death, or even the rheu- 
matism or toothache, would be. at all desirable. Now 
isit not strange, that the very heaven which is so much 
recommended from the pulpits of every sect is described as 
deriving a great portion of its bliss from these negative ¢X- 
cellencies. Avd if we are to have stomachs, one of the 
usual properties of living bodies, 1 fancy, it would form no 
particular objection to this celestial country, if the land 

? } 

there did actually produce corn and wine and ‘oil, ‘and all 
other Juxuries in abundance, spontaheousty. | I’ never met 
with the believer of any sect except the Swedenborgians, 
who professed an intention or desire to labour in & myn 
world, and even the Swedenborgians themselves are OP y 
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for employing themselves according to their inclinations, so 
hat #4ear their prodactions in that place will afford avery 
iriflefor consumption. If passions, or nerves, or teeth)! can* 
notexist without producing misery and pain to the possessor, 
hehwd’better’ be destitute of them. Some divines tell ub’ 
wae the deity isa being without these and yet that his -hap- 
piness is jpfinite, and if so, I cannot ‘conceive why aman or 
a wonian may riot also be very happy without them!’ ‘To 
posure they would be different beings from us’; but if they 
were happy, of what cousequence js that, I do most: eer- 
taialy contend that imperfection in the works of any being 
argues a'deficiency of poWer‘or skill in that being, ‘and [ 
should be’ glad, once more, tobe informed by what mode 
of reasoning I'am to infer perfection from imperfect results. 
The deity Mr. ‘H. thinks, might, if his operations were con- 
fined to oné path, make & universe perfect as'a whole, but it 
would lose all the variety and beauty of its component parts, 
amos which I suppose’ would’ be pain want and misery, 
for"he’says it would then present only one vast’ monoto- 
adus'melancholy ‘scene of inactive intellect and virtue, of 
drowsy quietness and passive enjoyment. Since 1 read this 
short’passage, I bave endeavoured to form an idea how a 
ie enjoyment could be a melancholy one, but I am 
ugabl ‘to imagine such a picture. If the monotony be the 
principal objection to the enjoy ment, that objection certainly 
camot be faised to our present mode of existence ; for there is 
asuficiently frequent intervention of misery and as mach va- 


riety Of it, the most determined Optomist can reasonably de- 
site. T thought enjoyment was enjoy ment, but it seems [ was ' 
under a‘ mistake and that Heaven will be no Heaven without a 
wantum sufficit of pain ‘and calamity to rouse us from our - 
dfowsy quietness, and excite our intellect to activity. Well! 
ibis Heaven of Mr. H.’s is the strangest I ever heard or 
thou t of, and { think will suit neither Unitarians or any 
othetsect. The Heaven which is usually delineated to us, 
and, hich I dare say, will upon recollection be more to 
Hs ov taste, is such a one as I have previously al- 
lade to, from which care and pain, want and sorrow, dis- 
ease and death are shut out, and of which the positive frul- 
4 8 Said to exceed all comprehension, and this life we are 
pniS merely a state of probation and a passage to immor- 
¥mand but for the evils of this we should not ‘be ‘able 
ast A proper value on our future happiness. But ar all 
le deity could have no occasion to try his ¢reatures ; 
(P14 Pe pertectly aware what would be their respective 
M011. Vol. XT. M 
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‘conduct ;' and therefore the probationary period is so: much 
time thrown away, and so much gratuitous misery inflicted, 
prior'to rendering them happy. Add» to this, :that a; great 

artiofthe human race die in their infancy ; and what gost 
of'a’state of probation can theirs:be?) Does the torttire of 
the Gripes, the pain of teething, the agony: of convuisions 
contribute to make infants appreciate a happy futurity any 
better? If the deity be all powerful as well as wise, he can 
as easily make his creatures happy and competent ‘to 
enjoy happiness now as as‘at the end: of 70 or 80 years 
of a chequered existence. ‘I ‘should certainly. be prone 
‘to inquire why all men (cnder the management of an_inf- 
nitely perfect being) were not exactly of the same height 
and size of the same complexion and features, all handsome 
strong and wise aifke; why all the women were not equally 
beautiful, modest and learned; why .the males Were not all 
sages, and and the females all bas bleus (blue stockings) if 
it could be proved against me that either I, or the atomic 
philosophers, had insisted upon these circumstances as 
essentially requisite to happiness; but, as neither I nor 
they contend that enjoyment is impossible with a varie- 
ty of height, size complexion, features, strength and beauty, 
I can feel no force in Mr. H.’s attempts at ridicule, He 
says, he should prefer being almost frozen to death in the 
remote regions of the Georgiam Sidus to living in (he maw- 
kish assemblage he has pourtrayed. I have no businesss to 
quarrel with Mr. H.’s taste, but I cannot help thinking that 
there would be a pleasurein any assemblage where there was 
nothing but happiness. He has here thrown a slur upon 
the poor cold inhabitants of the Georgiam Sidus, and had 
he had occasion to mention mercury he would have pitied 
the mercurians for being compelled to.suffer the heat of their 
boiling hot climate. Now, I-am so liberal in my notions, 
that 1 imagine it within the compass of possibility that the 
animals upon every planet, primary aud secondary, Day 
even upon the comets and the sun itself, may be all equally 
happy, and so far from thinkisg variety any obstacle to en- 
joy ment, it seems to me that happiness would be increased 
by it. My objection is not to varieties of ingredients 10 
happiness, bat to its being mixed up with pain, either ™mo0- 
notonous or varied. 

In the 19th paragraph we are: told, thatthe circumstances 
of the world and the appearances around us do not afford 
the slightest shadow of a ground! for the unbeliever’s ul- 
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wartantablecassamption that) the deity cannoé. or willnet 
prevent evil; but that on the contrary be:can and well, and 
does; ‘fthatawe are very frequently entirely mistaken, in 
our estimatevof evil;’sand that misery and suffering are ex- 
‘eluded-by the-general rule, which general and obvious,rule 
ofitbedivine government in the earth, he says in the 20th 
paragraph, is the preponderance of happiness and enjoy- 
ment. .ftis:calculated by political economists that about 
three'imevery five of the children born in populous districts 
dein the first year of their-childhood from different dis- 
orders; and:that in some of the poorest and most wretched 
neighbourhoods, nearly nine out of ten die in the first year 
at the foundlibg hospital in Paris where from 7000 to 8000 
infants are annually received, only 180 were left alive at the 
ageof ten. 1 wasigoing to say, look at the suffering in the 
East and West Indies, of the great bulk of the population, 
but-I have’no occasion to go so far; London, Manchester, 
Glasgow, nay even our own town, Bradford, will furnish us 
with misery enough. How many out of a population of 
above 13,000, before the present turn out for wages, toiled 
from anearly hour in the morning till late at night, almost, 
without intermissiou, for a bare existence? Much above 
half,and a great partof them young children. Who that hasa 
heart can behold the poor trembling creatures dragged out 
oftheir beds by five o’clock in the morning, scarcely awake, 


 anddestined to be immured in a close unwholesome manu- 


factory for twelve or 14 hours daily, without execrating a 
system! that produces such unnatural scenes! Look at, the 
weaver; who by a close and incessant Inbour can earn 
aboutififteen shillings a week upon which he has very proba- 
bly,a-wife and two or three small children to support. See 
the comber exposed, in a heated atmosphere, to the noxious 
fumes of eharcoal, and every nerve and muscle stretched 
fo its: fall’ pitch of bearing, besides being obliged in the 
course of his toil to sustain the extremes of heat and cold at 
short and» sudden intervals. And what does he undergo 
this slavish employment and waste of life for? For a Guinea 
ereighteen shillings a week, with which he can barely sup- 
port himself and family. Look at the immense mass of 
suffering arising from poverty in Ireland, and diseases every 
Where; battles of Waterloo, and Russian campaigas! And 
ateall these proofs of the existence of a beneficent deity ? 
The exceptions ‘to the general rule are so numerous and 


‘multiplied that Ithink the exceptions are more likely to be 


Considered the rule, and the rule the exception. The un- 
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Watratitable assumption appears \to me to belong, to. those 
who mitke the'assertion that thatthe deity does exclude. evii, 
either by the general rule or any ‘otherorule:,, Butshe asks, 
‘ig the benevolent governor of ‘the universe tobe charged 
With the consequences of the pridevand folly of :men, who 
tush together in arms, and slaughter each other in the 
field of battle 2” But I refer the reader to:the whole of the 
20th paragraph, where in the majority of cases, it seems, 
rnan himself is the voluntary instrument of his own suffer- 
ings. But I had before been given to understand that the 
whole of the events in nature were under the controul of a 
wise and benevolent being, and that they were necessary to 
his general plan, and consequently could not be expected 
to be otherwise. [ am however, willing to acknowledge 
my error and to acquit the deity of as much of the charge 
of evil as Mr. H. thinks proper, but even in that case, he 
must deduct considerably from his supposed attributes of 
infinite power wisdom and goodness, or some one of them. 
My arguments are intended to apply to a being to whom 
absolute and unlimited perfection is assigned and not toa 
limited and imperfect one. Many of the evils of life, itis 
said, are imaginary. I do not think that this circumstance 
detracts from the misery they cause; for if the mind be 
pained, the affliction is real, and where the imagination 
lends its boundless power to create or increase the evil, no- 
thing can exceed its extent as for iustance, in the torments 
of unfounded jealousy. The part of this paragraph where 
the esquimaux, the hottentot and the city alderman are in- 
troduced, instead of helping my antagonist, appears to me, 
to assist my argument; for it proves that, even constituted 
us we are, happiness may exist in the greatest-and must 
extreme variety, and that in order to make us all happy, it 
will not be necessary to reduce us all to a torpid monotony 
of enjoyment, nor to make the men all sages andthe women 
all bas bleus, seeing that a snow eabin, with whale oil and 
blubber, will give pleasure to the Esquimaux ; as tinking 
kraal and a buffalo’s raw entrails to the hottentot, while tur- 
tle soup and venison will be a luxury to ‘the Alderman. 
But Mr. H. has insisted that evil is necessary, and I main- 
tain that it is unnecessary, and bespeaks'a deficiency in the 
Raa wisdom or goodness of that being who it is preten- 

ed manages the affairs of the universe. Pain and want, 


the only things that visit us, spontaneously, without exertion 
on our parts, are unmixed evils 5 satisfaction and pleasure 
tre artificial and factitious, and ‘can-only. be obtained by 
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iabOun; whic is anather evil. So that enjoy nent ;must.be 
the production ofthe individual, while’ suffering and. priya- 
tiow are the unsolicited gifts of the bountiful father, of man- 
‘kinds endican-only ‘be removed or alleviated by, {he lesser 
evil, labour—it may probably be disputed, that labour is an 
evil butthat itis; will':-be:easy of proof; no ene would la- 
boar, for' the sake of ‘labour; it is always undertaken to 
remove some.evil or to. procure some good ; it is the indis- 
nsiblecondition of ease and pleasure, and on that.account 
dnly.do we. apply to iti. Were it good, were pleasurable 
sensation inseparably: connected with it, it would not be ne- 
cessary forso profound. a stgtesman, as was my Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, to suggest the propriety.of compelling Burkes 
Swinish Multitude to dig boles one day aad to fill them up 
the next; for labour of itself would be pleasant, and this 
orsome other equally: useless employment would be their 
own eboice. 
have now-replied to Mr. H,’s remarks, on every point, 
thatseems tome, material to the question at issue, but whe- 
ther'satisfactorily or not is for others to determine; but as 
tbe attributes of the Theist’s and Christian’s deity, have been 
the principal. sabject of consideration, the existence of such 
6 being bas not been argued, otherwise than incidentally. 
L will; -however, in conclusion, offer an argument. on the 
subject, which I.do not remember ever to have seen. ‘This 
being.is-representedas infinitely wise and powerful, and 
algo asomnipotent or existing every where. I will here 
tepeatiwhat | have so often insisted on, that to reason phi- 
lesophieally, we must not travel beyond the regions of ex- 
petieace-and analogy. Well then, what do these teach us 
tespeeting intelligence ?. that it is never found separate from 
an organized form, every idea we have of it is invariably 
‘{Mi¢onnexion with organization. We also find that sensa- 
fon asmMecessary:.to, its. production and existence, that it 
/Gf0ws)\dmproves. decays-and dies, aud consequently is no 
/Selfexistant substance. If we follow this train of reasoning 
‘and apply. it-to the deity, whatis the necessary inference ? 
Wby.ithat being intelligent, he must possess organization aud 
Setsationsbutiif he be organized he must possess figure :, but 
‘if be be:figured, be! must.be limited ; and. if limited, his, ubi- 
“quity is gone and: there |is an end, to. bis infinity, And. if 


‘®ewsdtion ‘be ‘one of his properties, he may be acted upouby 
: bjects: ects! distinct. and, separate from bimself and he will be 
mbjéetito change of feeling, -and_his,.immautability , will, no 
(fobgerséxisto:| Anid-as sensation is, as far as. we have expe- 
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rience, the: cause of passions, he will be subject to hope, 
fear, joy, sorrow, and all the trait of pleasurable ‘and pain. 
ful emotions which alternately elate and depress the Spirits 
of all other sentient organized beings. I might pursue the 
argument much farther but as no Theist or Christian wil 
be content with a deity, shorn of his infinity, It will for the 
present close the, discussion. 

Whether Mr, H..will rejoin or not to these remarks, is a 
matter which | must leave to himself. I wish the contro- 
versy' to be continued both for the information of myself and 
those persons who may feel interested in the subject. And 
though my engagements are, I belive as imperative as those 
ofmy antagonist, I do not hesitate to promise that while I 
have opportunity, I will not fail to give his fature observa- 
tions, ifany appear, my early consideration and notice, 

lam, Sir, 
yours respectfully, 
LEUCIPPUS. 





Note.—In conjuction with the foregoing masterly reply 
and complete refutation of Mr. Heineken’s arguments for 
an intelligent and all designing deity, I will notiee, for 
the satisfaction of my Bradford Friends, that their last sub- 
scription never came to hand, so as to admit of an acknow- 
Jedgement: though I have not a doubt but that it was acci- 
dentally lost, lost too in a parcel for which we recovered the 
value, as far, at the time, as we knew its value, not knowing 
that it contained a parcel with cash. The circumstance 
was this. The subscription was very properly entrust- 
ed to Mr. Smithson of Leeds: He had two parcels to send 
to London, this from Bradford with other monies, and one 
to go round to Sheffield by our Sheffield Parcel. He inad- 
verteutly tied both together, and the directions of the wrong 
on the outside, so that the whole was forwarded to Sheffield ; 
and in going to Sheffield from London the Hope Coach lost 
all its parcels. _We are certain of this, as we had the same 
account from Nottingham, and recovered for both, as faras we 
knew the value at the time. There was also a subscription 
for the men in Newgate and others from other parts of ¥ ork- 
shire! The total of cash was from 6 to 7£. We ail feel under 
equal olijligations to the subscribers, as if it had come safe. 
Kt iswne of those accidents in the business of life which Mr. 
‘ Hemekin’s God has very badly managed, or does not well 

look after, even with reference to his idolators. ~~ ode 
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god of tosfdue od fiw 
efOcM Re Re CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL 





DEAR SiR, 

BsinG an adwirer of your principles, of course, a reader of 
the Republican, I may add, a staunch Atheist, I beg leave 
to inform.you of a circumstance which has taken place in 
Kafeld Town, on Sunday 2Ist August last. A religious 
and.merciless monster, in the shape of a human animal, 
named. William Heath, wilfully and maliciously and with 
intent, came out of his house to his gate, which is about four 
feethigh,and cut over with a horse-whip-bandle ata little boy 
not seven years of age. The weal which he caused, began 
on.the.crown of the boy’s head and extended downwards, 
laying open the cheek and neck just before the ear, to the 
length of four or five inches. The blood ran down on the 
child's shirt, frill, from a wound completely deprived of 
skin; more than half an inch wide. 

The father, D. Beauchamp, complained to Heath of treat- 
ing &¢hild in so brutish a manner, who said, he would 
learn them to keep away from his premises. 

The father took his complaint to a magistrate, Peter 
Hardy, Esq. of the town, which gave rise to a few singular 
observations on your name and principles, which | will 

siate.as correctly as I can. 
»Qn.the Monday following, the worthy magistrate sum- 
moned, W, Heath to appear before him at seven o’clock 
P.-M.,, which he was unable to do, in consequence of coming 
home abominably drunk about six o’clock. He apologized 
fhe next morning (Tuesday) and promised to attend in the 
evening at seven o’clock. 
) All parties. being present, the magistrate began by stating 
to Heath the charge against him, which he did not deny. 
Ofcourse, Mr, Hardy informed -him that he must find bail 
for, the sessions or satisfy the parties injured. 
83 Heath said, | will not give one farthing ; for Beauchamp 


; aly. Wants to extort mone from me. Mr. Hardy observed :-- 


syamp bas not asked any as yet, nor do I know what 


ohtewill require ; but I should expect to pay a sovereign at 


sash, tor such an assault. 


fz ofleath replied, not a farthing, Sir, and produced two 
housekeepers as his bail, Mr. Carter and Mr. Valentine. 
" Carter privately informed Heath, that Beauchamp was an 


Atheist and. did not believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


I § 
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(Heath instantly acquainted his worship of it, and thought it 
right that Beauchamp should be examined as to his belief jy 
the Christian, doctrine. 

Magi—Beauchamp, do you believe in the book you have 
in your hand ? 
| Beau.—W hat do you mean by belief your worship? 
»\o)Mag.-—That book is the Testament, and do you believe it 

contajns|a true account of the birth, life and death of Christ, 
and.that be is the son of God, who laid down his /i/e to save 
us from hell? : 

Beau.—As much as I know of it to be true, so much | 
believe. 

Mag.—As much as I know to be true ? 

Beau.—Your worship, do you wish.me to swear that 
that book is all truth? So help me God, | will not; for I 
know nothing of the author that wrote it. 

Mag.—Do you believe that the History of England 
“is true? of 
Beau,—I know no more than [ read about tyrant kings 
_ aad slavish subjects. 

Mag.—Do you believe those king’s did exist at the time 
mentioned ? | 

Beau.—It is possible that they did; but I merely give 
credit to the name of the author of the work. I know 
nothing, whether he was a whig, a tory, ora radical ; there- 
fore, [ cannot tell which way he might have leaned. But, 
your worship, Ido know George the Fourth, | have seen 
him, and I hope for protection from one of the magistrates 
‘appointed under him; or am [| to understand, thatan Athbe- 
ist cannot be protected in this country ? 

Mag.—I will endeavour to make you understand how the 
Jaw. stands on that point, Beauchamp. © In the first place, 
you complain against Mr. Heath, and if you do not believe 
in. the existence of a God, how can I swear you? How 
shall I take hold of your faith? And, as the law begins to 
act from the oath of the plaintiff, I must dismiss the 
defendant unless you say you are a Christian. i 

Beau.—Then, your worship, I must imagine @ something 
out of nothing and call it a God, although I cannot define 
one letter of the word; or be an unprotected sabject of his 
Majesty... 

.,, .Mag.—-What religion are you, Beauchamp? ‘Are you? 
Christian 2 7 
,, Beau,-—l was born and brought up a Christian. 
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Magi+-What reason have you Mr. Carter or Mr. Heath, 
tosuppose he-is nota: Religionist ? | : 

Carter—One evening, in close conversation with Mr. 
Béauchainp;| he seemed to object to ‘all the prodigious or 
miraculous parts of the Gospel, and said, they were ‘not 
sufficiently explained for him to rely on them for his salva- 
tion; but, as he was'at all timesa learner, he most-willingly 

ered information from every person he talked ‘to. 

Mag.—Did you say he denied the Gospel, Mr. Carter? — 

Carter.—No, your worship ; but he seemed not to believe 
it, or I thought so. | 

Mag.— Do you know any thivg about him, Mr. Heath? 

Heath.—I know; Sir, that he often works of a-Sunday, 
mending his cartsand harness, and neither his wife nor he 
has beep ‘to church since they bave been my neigh- 
bours. ) 

Beau.—That isa very poor observation, Heath, of my 
breaking the Sabbath, when you know I have seen you, 
mandy times cleaning your horse and harness and stable. 
And on Sunday. last, you reached over your gate, and, with 
ahorse'whip, broke the sabbath and the peace too of our 
Sovereign Lord the King, by inflicting a dreadful wound on 
myinfant son, you psalm singer ! 

Mag.—As for working 6n the Sunday, Mr. Heath, I 
make an allowance for him. He isa poor man, and if he 
happens'to break any of his implements of trade, on the 
Saturday, he is justifiable in repairing, iu order to be able to 
pursue bis vocation on the Monday, as he has a large family 
losupportiand bears au excellent character. I[ have never 
heard any person say that he neglected his duty as a 
father. s 

Beau.—it may be thought, Sir, a presuming declaration 
that I am about to make ; but I will here, before your wor- 


‘ship, make a: fair challange to any_person, who can lay a 


charge ofim morality against me for the last 20 years or more, 
of my time, so I will take a text out of your gospel book, 
that you may be able to judge betweep Heath and me “ by 
their:fruits ye shall know them.” 

Mag.--Yes, it is possible to be a moral man, and yet not 


‘to believe the gospel. 


Beau.—| think, your worship, that my neighbours have 
noright to find: fault with my priuciples, as 1 put it out of 
their power to show me disorderly or unneighbourly. 

a8.—O.\yes! they bave an usdoubted right to'call in 
qtestion your religious opinions, while you dwell among 
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them, for their own safety’; for, in my opinion, it.is,impos- 
sible that a°man can be a good man unless he isa, religious 
man, and that a cbristian too, Rae re 

1Beaa.+-Y our worship, suppose I was to say that | wasa 
Jew.'\The Jews do not beleive in the Lord Jesus Christ, as 
Heath does ; they belicve in Jehovah. 

oiMag.+-Well, then I should swear them on the Bible, 
which »ould ‘be sufficiently binding to them ; but to swear 
that'fellow, ‘Carlile, or any of his opinions on the holy scrip- 
tures, would be of no use; for that Carlile is a fellow, if | 
could have my will of him, I would sweep him off the earth? 
Some’ of those fellows would stamp the Bible underfoot, 
What'company do you keep Beauchamp? Do you know 
that Bickley in Blue Buildings? He denies the Bible and 
Testament too. The other day, Mrs, Bickley, his wife, 
came to me to lay a complaint against a person, and, before 
I took her oath, I asked her if she believed in the gospel. 
She said’she did; but that her husband did not believe a 
word of it. 

Benu.—Y our worship, I never identify myself with any 
sect or party; neither at prayer meetings nor love feasts, 
but Iam always free to join in conversation with any map, 
who appears to have intellect to advance any thing of useful 
knowledge. I never saw Mr. Carlile, but 1 have heard that 
he-is a very good man. } 

Mag.—A good man! Why sometime back, I recollect 
seeing some of his blasphemous publications, where it said 
that God Almighty was a fool, to damn the whole human 
race for no other crime than the eating of an apple’. 

Beau:—That, Sir, is an observation of Mr. Paine’s, which 
Mr. Carlile published in the account of his Mock Tria! for 
selling the ‘Age of Reason; and since that, I have been very 
shy of praising Christianity, lest I should be laughed at by 
the sensible part of the people. Sir James Macintosh says, 
in his pamphlet, that the people stand in no need of Church 


' And why has not Beauchamp a right to call theirs in qreation ” 


? Mr. Hardy would not repeat that after an hours conversation with 
Carlile, and I invite him to come and try it, promising himas much civility, 
ut least, as he shewed to Mr. Beauchamp. R. C 


* I save myself from. all such ridicdlous expressions or arguments, by 
shewing that there is no god almighty, with capacities to play any | 


pranks. “Ifthere were such a god, I would endeavour to make him co 
). R. C. 
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aching any longer, and thinks they may dispense with the 
establishment. 3 jada bo 
Mag.—Why sometime ago, | saw. an account of a parson 
wanting a coal merchant to apply to the devil to.obtain the 
ordet'to serve him with coals, supposing him to, have.a 
very large fire in Hell, as they pretend the scriptures inform 
us, If they donot believe holy writ themselves, it is very 
ynkind of them to prevent us from thinking the Bible true’; 
for we have nothing else to rely npon. They take all our 
comfort away and give us nothing in return, seeing we have 
nothing to rest on whatever but the Bible—no_ promise. of 
future happiness in the next world, for our good doing in 
this,“ ‘The Jower order of ignorant men, of little schooling, 
areéasily caught by these-Atheists; for, when they read 
the Bible; it contains many passages which cannot be un- 
derstood: by us, nor does god mean that we should under- 
stand it all:—so they directly conclude that it is priestcraft, 
and call‘on us to prove it true. That is impossible, for no 


man can say the Bible is all truth: we only believe it and it 


cagnot do”us any harm, nor the Atheist; for when we die 
and’tmeet in'the next world®, I think it will not be any cause 
ofaihappiness to the Atheist or the Christian, to have be- 
lieved “the gospel. | 
Beau:—Yes, your worship, as I am a dealer in that arti- 
cle coals, it may turn out very profitable; for the Testa- 
ment, gives as an account of an everlasting fire, and you 
say you believe, © — 
_Heath—I know Mr. Hardy, that Beauchamp has many 
limes in Enfield openly and publicly denied the truth of the 
Bible and-Testament too: and such a fellow as he should 
not'be allowed to take an oath,.to hold such a respectable 
person ‘as I'am to bail to the quarter Sessious. 
Beau—T ‘never publicly harangued an audience in my 
life; edo not think my ability great enough; but I may 
ae something which your mud-head cannot un- 
stand. 3 


; MroHardy, at least, seems to have a religion that is tempered with 
good humour. I have a sort of notion, that he is only politically and ma- 
eHany aveligionist. Rr. c. 

We cannot prevent any thing of the kind. Believe and damn your- 
paceye hay life, if you like: we will neither believe nonsense nor fear 
ag nation in the next. The fault is, that ignorant men in power; 
that ZRasked » Mre Mardy, call. on more intelligent men to believe 
than be Shis repugnant to all reason, and for no other reason whatever, 


served cause Immense profits are associated with it and desired to be pre- 


6 << 4 R. C. 
What ifthe next world? mB C. 
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Mag.—Why, Mr. Heath, I have put every question | 
cau think of to Mr. Beauchamp, and he has givea me such 
answers as' prove him to be a Christian; I cannot legally 
refuse to take his oath:—and what is more, Beauchamp, [ 
will not hesitate to say before these gentlemen, this evening, 
whether you are a believer in the. gospel of our Lord ani 
Saviour Jesus Christ or not, you are a sensible man and | 
niust not refuse you an oath, so take up the book and I will 
swear you. 

Beau.—When [ come to trial, your worship, I expect 

Mr. Heath’s counsel will question me severely as to my 
faith. 
~ Mag:—Yes, undoubtedly, Beauchamp, he will prepare 
his counsel with such argument as to’ endeavour to destroy 
yours. But you need not fear the greatest counsellor in 
iondon ; you are prepared to answer.all the questions he 
ean ask, for you well understand the matter. 


Then the worthy magistrate proceeded to bind Heath in 
two sureties of £20. each, to appear at the Sessions 12th of 
September to answer to the assault. 


7 3; 








TO RICHARD CARLILE DORCHESTER GAOL. 





EstEEMED FRIEND. London 3rd day 9th month. 
As thou hast at length effectually stormed the strong hold of my 
deep rooted and long standing prejudices, I can no longer desist 
from giving to thee a candid assurance of my conversion and 
ardent attachment to Materialism. After having been only eigh- 
teen months under thy, not. magic, but material wand, the imma- 
terial non-entities, which had been thirty years growing, on My 
mind have totally disappeared ; in spite of attending church 
twice every sunday, singing the hundredth psalm, Jehovah reigns, 
Glory be to thee &c. &c., and rehearsing all the stagnant dog- 
matical humbug and parasitical fulsomeness of Mother Church, 
even unto loathing. This confession is what is due to thee from 
hundreds, and it is a confession which ought to be made by a 
who are in my situation, and which. would be made, did not the 
eruelilliberality of the base and the ignorant implicitly debar ner 
from, speaking the honest effusions of the mind. “ THE BIBL 
HAS LONG BEEN THE GAOLER: OF TRUTH,” but ahs 
_ kind will eer long throw off the mask and speak out. I only 
wonder that the old hag should so long elevate her gorse” 


head and that men of independant fortunes should still continue 
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to bring their sons up to the church.. The whore of Babylon 
and the mummery of England have passed their Zenith; -we can 
measure theit~ altitude; ‘we can anticipate their fall; and that 
with confidence. That fall they have facilitated by their mu- 
taal recriminations and accusations of falsehood and of frand. 
Can it be supposed that men, possessing extensive scientific 
aid literary knowledge, can be so far blinded, as to believe the 
monstrousabsurdities of the Christian Religion. Impossible! 
Not ‘believing what they so strenuously advocate, they mischevi- 
ously and wickedly palm it upon the ignorant; for the purpose 
of emolument. We may fairly accuse them of bemg the really 
wicked, » "Tis they who reign the hecate of domestic hells. "Tis 
] who have felt it, and it is I who am now an alien from my fam- 
ily, for merely differing in opinion from those hecates. With 


hearty wishes for thy success, I remain thine assured friend, 
EPHRAIM SMOOTH. 


P.§. Thave lately had a conversation with one of those deluded 
creatures, calling themselves ‘* Odd Fellows,” Ue appeared as 
rationalas)it was. possible for a man to be, and agreed with thee 
inevery thing, till he put one question to me.—whether I thought 
thouwouldest write an exposure of the society of Odd Fellows. 1 told 
him that I dared say, thou wouldest not grapple with all existing 
abuses, at one time; but, I had no doubt, if it was any thing by 
which one man could hold in mental darkness or dupe another, 
to an extent that merited thy notice, thou wouldest expose and 
sap its very foundations, as thou hadst done other crying abuses, 
although theyhad come before thee clothed in the omnipotent armour 
ofparliament. At this my auditor turned pale, and he said I hope 
the (a vile term, meaning thee) would first die in his cell.” Now 
he could part with the old grey bearded dotard of iniquity reli- 
gor. He thought the clergy an evil. He could bid a pleasing 
farewell'to Masonry, when he saw her strangling in thy grasp. 
But ke could not resign his hobby, with all the spleen ‘of an irri- 
tated child, lie stuck the cap of fanaticism upon his head and 
Wore itin spite of my remonstrances. 

ty blow at masonry is a masterpiece and when completed 
wil be one of the best Books for lending out that can be put in 
a library, I know several who intend to avail themselves of the 
reading of it by that means. 





ine assure Ephraim Smooth and his * Odd Fellow,” 
n Shall expose all the secret associations, as far as I can 


ket : ; . > 
i pe tformation ; aud I wish some good fellows grown 
Rabe 


sean remain odd, would do what some ex-masons 
thou; ne, to assist mein an exposure. These associations, 
="e | patronized by all classes, are a scandal fo maukind. 





: 
: 
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No possible genéral good can arise from them; ‘but iiuch 
general evil does arise. The Orange Society’ in! Ireland 
and even in! England is'as villanotts ‘an institution ‘as was 
ever formed: forthe: support of tyranny and cheat, . The 
pretended secrets.of this society..are scarcely worth know- 
ings asthe association is an avowed warring with al] human 
improvement. Still, there is a satisfaction in seeing its ce- 
remonies and secret purposes exposed. Perhaps Ephraim’s 
odd ‘acquaintance, growing asbamed:of himself by a little 
reflection, will see the wisdom of renouncing and denouncing 
his odd fellows. And, to that end,,I hope friend Ephraim 
will shew him this note and assure him, that I am likely to 
live long enough in spite of his malicious curse, to hamble 
and shame all such characters. R.C, 





COPY OF A LETTER SENT TO THE KING, 
WINDSOR CASTLE. , 





SIR, Dorgliester Gaol, Sept. 2, 1825. 
THE common ideas atiached to monarchy are those of ap- 
parent splendour or brilliancy, pot of mind; but of body, in 
dress, dwelling, diet attendance equipage, &c., a fancied su- 
periority over other men in physical or legislative powers. 
It is seen also, that such a monarchy begets a gradation of 
such circumstances, and all who can get into that gradation 
extol the the system, under a hope that they shall thereby 
advance in it. The consequence of this gradation is, that 
all who altach themselves to it become debased as men and 
citizens and put off that independence of character which 
every citizen should hold, to put on a dependance upon 
every thing that is vile and that preys upon those who pro- 
duce food and other property. Within the pale of the mo- 
narchy, there is nothing produced for the benefit of the na- 
tion, nor any thing fairly produced for the support of itself; 
for property is the allin all of a nation; even the people 
without it are nothing superior to other herds of cattle. But 
under a monarchy, they who do produce all this propery 
are told that, like cattle, they are entitled to nothing more 
than the smallest amount of food_ that, will keep them alive 
to labour, and that all other profit, beyond the value of that 
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coarse f00d, isthe profit, of their masters; so that.a country 
monarchically, governed. may be looked upon as a.large 
farmgthe owner of whichis the king, and the mass or ma- 
jority of the people, all whose labour can be used, are to him 
but’ohe species of labouring brutes, the worst fed and hard+ 
est worked of alk the species of brutes on the soil. To be 
sure, they are provided with priests to comfort them, to tell 
them that’ they are immortal and are to be very happy in 
another life if they are quiet and submissive in this; but this 
isonly an aggravation of the original evil. 

If human affairs. were conducted as they should be, if 
mankind were not so ignorant so easily cheated, they would 
not labour for a monarchy, but for themselves, and become 
joint free holders of the soil on which they live. They 
would not allow a class of men to take of the public pro- 
duce what pleased and to leave what pleased; but they 
would keep no more public officers than were necessary and 
pay them no more than was necessary. 

Mr. Thompson has laid it down correctly in his work on 
the Distribution of Wealth, that, whatever is taken from the 
property producing man against his consent, is, in faet, a 
arobbery. This will be seen as labouring men grow wiser 
and more powerful. But for this labouring class of 
people, a king could find no ornaments for splendour, uo 
luxuries. for revelling, no power for despotism. All that 
is good to all spring from the labour of mankind. Even 
if’ property be obtained by war or plunder, that proper- 
ly must. have sprung from the labour of some part of 

The maxim, with mankind, should, therefore, be, that all 
should labour, either mentally or bodily, for the greater be- 
hefit of each‘and all that an idle man pensioned on the 
labour of others, should not exist. 

“But; the point.of this. letter is, that mental splendour and 
brilliancy: is the only splendour and brilliancy that is worthy 
of human encouragement; and that that which is merely: a 
matter” of ‘show, Such as monarchy, ‘a rich priesthood ‘and 


“Oto sulgy « 
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aristocracy, masonry and mountebankery, should net be ep. 
couraged, ‘but should be cri¢d: down: as, mischievous, de- 
basing and impoverishing to the‘ community asa whole. A 
single pauper, who is not a cripple, isa disgrace to a coun- 
try; bat pauperism comes from monarchy, priesthood, and 
the ignorance and wickedness that support such follies. 


I am, Sir, your prisoner, 


RICHARD CARLILE. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





We have reprinted Nos. 1 and 3 of Vol. I. Republican, to 
complete all intperfect sets and to supply further demand. 
The sheets of the first days proceeding of Mr. Carlile’s Mock 
Trial, that were stolen.by the Sheriff and never returned nor 
accounted for, have been reprinted, to keep on sale that 
very cheap edition of Paiue’s Age of Reason, under the form 
of a trial.. Price half a crown. It was readin Court chiefly 
for that purpose. Several other prints and reprints are in 
ihe press, and we hope by Christmas, to have the whole 
catalogue of promises and O. P.’s completed. Then comes 
the Joint Stock Company, to sweep the filth of prejudice 
with its thousand brooms: to collect in the English Lan- 
guage and in the neatest- form, every good work that-has 
been written that is here known or unknown, and that cat 
be procured, : 
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